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impress of Presbyterian organization, but it is difficult to decide
how far this organization was a living force. In London, there
seems to have been little or no exercise of jurisdiction on the
part of Elders or classes', in Lancashire, on the other hand, there
is evidence of energetic intentions and some rather chequered
activity. At Bury, the classis decided in 1647 that 'usury is a
scandalous sin, deserving suspension upon obstinacy', and the
Chorlton classis brought various accusations of fornication,
clandestine marriage, and similar offences against its members.
But there are indications in the same classis of considerable lack
of unity and distrust between members and officials, as when
the minister was accused by one of his congregation of riding
to the public danger under the influence of drink, and an
impartial witness remarked that, in his opinion, the minister
was 'more distempered at that time with drink than at another
time, but would not take his oath that he was drunk'. What
little vitality the Presbyterian system possessed was fatally
weakened by the victory of the mainly Independent New Model
Army at Naseby. Not only was the whole outlook of the Army
opposed to any such rigid ecclesiastical organization, but, by
diminishing the authority of Parliament, they removed any
support which the civil arm may have given to it.

Presbyterian organization was not the only method by which
Puritanism could exercise control over social and economic
life. Its failure to establish itself firmly in England did not mean
the end of all efforts to enforce a righteous discipline. There
was only one Parliament of Saints during the brief rule of the
Puritans, but all Parliaments and Council tables and some
local authorities were imbued, during these stirring times, with
a consciousness of their mission to save men's souls. Their
conception of morality was as strict and intolerant as it was
narrow, and it is interesting to note that to official Puritan
opinion at this time 'immorality5 had come to bear something
of the limited meaning which it usually does to-day. In striking
contrast with Laud and with Puritans such as Baxter, who tried
to bring every human activity into line with a high ideal of
conduct, Puritan magistrates and ministers were usually content